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Dymond on War. 
(Concluded from page 260.) 

This is the point from which we wander—WweE 

DO NOT BELIEVE IN THE PROVIDENCE OF Gop. 
When this statement is formally made to us, we 
think, perhaps, that it is not true; but our prac- 
tice is an evidence of its truth—for if we did be- 
lieve, we should also confide iu it, and should be 
willing to stake upon it the consequences of our 
obedience. We can talk with sufficient fluency of 
“trusting in Providence,” but in the application 
of it to our conduct in life, we know wonderfully 
little. Who is it that confides in Providence, and 
for what does he trust him? Does his confidence 
induce him to set aside his own views of interest 
and safety, and simply to obey precepts which 
appear inexpedient and unsafe? This is the confi- 
dence that is of value, and of which we know so 
little. There are many who believe that war is 
disallowed by Christianity, and who would rejoice 
that it were for ever abolished ; but there are few 
who are willing to maintain an undaunted and 
unyielding stand against it. They can talk of the 
loveliness of peace, ay, and argue against the law- 
fulness of war; but when difficulty or suffering 
would be the consequence, they will not refuse to 
do what they know to be unlawful, they will not 
practise the peacefulness which they say they ad- 
mire. Those who are ready to sustain the conse- 
quences of undeviating obedience are the support- 
ers of whom Christianity stands in need. She 
wants men who are willing to swfer for her priu- 
ciples. 

It is necessary for us to know by what princi- 
ples we are governed. Are we regulated by the 
injunctions of God, or are we not? If there be any 
lesson of morality which it is ofimportance to man- 
kind to learn, and if there be any which they have 
not yet learnt, it is the necessity of simply per- 
forming the duties of Christianity without reference 
to consequences. If we could persuade ourselves 
to do this, we should certainly pass life with great- 
er consistency of conduct, and as I firmly believe, 
mM greater enjoyment and greater peace. The 
world has had many examples of such fidelity and 
confidence. Who have been the Christian martyrs 
of all ages, but men who maintained their fidelity 
to Christianity through whatever consequences ? 
They were faithful to the Christian creed: we 
Ought to be faithful to the Christian morality ; 
Without morality the profession of a creed is vain. 
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is his will that war should eventually be 
eradicated from the earth; and this eradica- 
tion will be effected by Christianity, by the 
influence of its present principles. 

That those who have refused to engage in 
war, in consequence of their belief of its in- 
consistency with Christianity, have found 
that Providence has protected them. 

Now we think that the establishment of any con- 
siderable number of these positions is sufficient for 
our arguwent. The establishment of the whole 
forms a body of evidence, to which I am not able 
to believe that an inquirer, to whom the subject 
was new, would be able to withhold his assent. 
But since such an inquirer cannot be found, I 
would invite the reader to lay prepossession aside, 
to suppose himself to have now first heard of bat- 
tles and slaughter, and dispassionately to examine 
whether the evidence in favour of peace be not 
very great, and whether the objections to it bear 
any proportion to the evidence itself. But what- 
ever may be the determination upon this question, 
surely it is reasonable to try the experiment whe- 
ther security cannot be maintained without slaugh- 
ter. Whatever be the reasons for war, it is certain 
that it produces enormous mischief. Even waiving 
the obligations of Christianity, we have to choose 
between evils that are certain and evils that are 
doubtful; between the actual endurance of a great 
calamity, and the possibility of a less. It cer- 
tainly cannot be proved that peace would not be 
the best policy; and since we know that the 
present system is bad, it were reasonable and 
wise to try whether the other is not better. In 
reality, I can scarcely conceive the possibility 
of greater evil than that which mankind now 
endure; an evil, moral and physical, of far wider 
extent, and far greater intensity, than our famili- 
iarity with it allows us to suppose. If a sys- 
tem of peace be not productive of less evil than 
the system of war, its cousequences must indeed 
be enormously bad; and that it would produce 
such consequences, we have no warrant for believ- 
ing either from reason or from practice—either 


Nay, we have seen that there have been martyrs 
to the duties of morality, and to these very duties 
of peacefulness. The duties remain the same, but 
where is our obedience ? 

I hope, for the sake of his understanding and 
his heart, that the reader will not say I reason on 
the supposition that the world was what it is not; 
and that although these duties may be binding 
upon us when the world shall become purer, yet 
that we must now accommodate ourselves to the 
state of things as they are. This is to say that in 
a land of assassins, assassination would be right. 
If no one begins to reform his practice, until others 
bave begun before him, reformation will never be 
If apostles, or martyrs, or reformers had 
“accommodated themselves to the existing state of 
things,’ where had now been Christianity? The 
business of reformation belongs to him who sees 
that reformation is required. The world has no 
other human means of amendment. If you be- 
lieve that war is not allowed by Christianity, it is 
your business to oppose it; and if fear or distrust 
should raise questions on the consequences, apply 
the words of our Saviour—* What is that to thee? 
—Follow thou me.” 

Our great misfortune in the examination of the 
duties of Christianity, is, that we do not contem- 
plate them with sufficient simplicity. We do not 
estimate them without some addition or abatement 
of our own ; there is almost always some intervening 
medium. A sort of half transparent glass is hung 
before each individual, which possesses endless 
shades of colour and degrees of opacity, and which 
presents objects with endless varieties of distortion. 
This glass is coloured by our education and our 
passions. ‘The business of moral culture is to ren- 
der it transparent. The perfection of the percep- 
tive part of moral culture is to remove it from be- 
fore us.— Simple obedience without reference to con- 
sequences, is our great duty. I know that philoso- 
phers have told us otherwise : [ know that we have 
been referred, for the determination of our duties, 
to calculations of expediency and of the future 
consequences of our actions:—but I believe that 
in whatever degree this philosophy directs us to|from the principles of the moral government of 
forbear an unconditional obedience to the rules of God, or from the experience of mankind. When- 
our religion, it will be found, that when Christi-|ever a people shall pursue, steadily and uniformly, 
anity shall advance in her purity and her power,|the pacific morality of the gospel, and shall do this 
she will sweep it from the earth with the besom of| from the pure motive of obedience, there is no rea- 
destruction. son to fear for the consequences: there is no rea- 

The positions, then, which we have endeavoured |son to fear that they would experience any evils 
to establish, are these :— such as we now endure, or that they would not 

1. That the general character of Christianity is|tiud that Christianity understands their interests 

wholly incongruous with war, and that its/better than themselves; and that the surest and 

general duties are incompatible with it. the only rule of wisdom, of safety and of expedi- 

II. That some of the express precepts and de-|ency, is to maintain her spirit in every circumstance 
clarations of Jesus Christ virtually forbid it. | of life. 

III. That his practice is not reconeileable with} “There is reason to expect,” says Dr. Johnson, 

the supposition of its lawfulness. “that as the world is more enlightened, policy and 

IV. That the precepts and practice of the apostles| morality will at last be reconciled.” When this en- 

correspond with those of our Lord. lightened period shall arrive, we shall be approach- 

V. That the primitive Christians believed that|ing, and we shall not till then approach, that era 

Christ had forbidden war; and that some of| of purity and of peace, when “ violence shall be 

them suffered death in affirmance of this be-|no more heard in our land, wasting nor destrue- 

lief. tion within our borders”—that era in which Gop 

VI. That God has declared in prophecy, that it|has promised that “ they shall not hurt nor destroy 
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in all bis holy mountain.” That a period like this 
will come, I am not able to doubt : I believe it be- 
cause it is not credible that he will always endure 
the butchery of man by wan; because he has de- 
clared that he will not endure it; and because | think 
there is a perceptible approach of that period in 
which he will say—“ It is enough.” In this be- 
lief I rejoice: I rejoice that the number is in- 
creasing of those who are asking,—‘‘Shall the 
sword devour for ever?’ and of those who, what- 
ever be the opinions or the practice of others, are 
openly eayings “T am for peace.” 

Whether I have succeeded in establishing the 
position THAT WAR, OF EVERY KIND, IS INCOM- 
PATIBLE WITH CHRISTIANITY, it is not my busi- 
ness to determine; but of this, at least, I can as- 
sure the reader, that I would not have intruded 
this inquiry upon the public, if I had not believed, 
with undoubting confidence, that the position is 
accordant with everlasting truth ;—with that truth 
which should regulate our conduct here, and which 
will not be superseded in the world that is to come, 


Om 
From The Popular Science Review. 


The Breath of Life. 


Instances innumerable might be pointed out in 
connection with our trades and professions, show- 
ing that no one can break with impunity the law 
of nature, which demands that the food destined to 
nourish and warm the body should be converted 
into heat, and vitalized by a constant supply of 
fresh and pure air. The importance of this sub- 
ject becomes more evident if we turn to a few sta- 
tistics. In a life of fifty years a man makes up- 


wards of five hundred millions of respirations, 
drawing through his lungs nearly one hundred 
and seventy tons’ weight of air, and discharging 
nearly twenty tons’ weight of the poisonous carbonic 


acid. It has been also calculated that, to ventilate 
a room effectually, every person requires ten cubic 
feet of fresh air per minute; a church, therefore, 
eighty feet long, fifty feet wide, and forty feet high, 
and containing one thousand persons, would re- 
quire the whole atmospheric contents of the building 
to be renewed every sixteen minutes. A room con- 
taining a million cubic feet of air, in which were as- 
sembled ten thousand persons, would likewise require 


a total change every ten minutes; and an apartment fever. 
twelve feet each way, with ten persons in it, would) who were present in court died in forty-eight hours | been. 


| 


in all stages of evaporation, disease, and putridity, 
and prevented by the walls and ceiling from es- 
caping, are, when thus concentrated, in the highest 
degree deleterious and Joathsome.”’ 

The evils produced by allowing the carbonic 
acid from the breath to accumulate in the air, have 
been already mentioned ; those engendered by in- 
baled animal effluvia are still more fatal in their 


of suffocation and death from stench, that were ep. 
dured by thousands of persons in this and suc. 
ceeding reigns, when every prison was a legal 
sepulchre, 

Equally striking are the good results which haye 


‘followed a judicious application of ventilation 


where it was formerly absent. It is scarcely pos- 


‘sible to conceive a more repulsive and abominable 


results; and, according to competent authorities,/state than that in which our ships of war were 
it seems to be an invariable result that the accumu- | during the latter part of the last century, owing to 
lation and stagnation of the breath and perspira-|the disregard, or rather the studied opposition, 
tion of human beings crowded for a period in con-|with which those then in authority treated al] pro- 
fined air, and neglecting personal cleanliness, pro-|posals to improve their ventilation. We regard 
duce plague or fever that may be communicated | other nations with whom we happen to be at war 
to healthy persons by contact or respiration. The|as our enemies, but a few figures, eloquent in their 
most memorable example of this is the Great|simplicity, will convince any one that incapacity, 
Plague of London, which was caused by the total narrow-mindedness, or obstinacy in high places, 
absence of proper ventilation in the filthy and over- | are vastly more fatal in their results to our gallant 
crowded hovels in which the greater part of the|sailors than the most formidable enemy they ever 
poorer population of London lived, together with|faced. In the year 1779 there were 70,000 sea- 
the filth aud putrefying abominations which habitu-| men and marines voted by Parliament; of these 
ally filled not only the streets but even the houses | 28,592 were sent sick to the hospitals, or 1 in 2.4, 
of the lower classes. According to Bernan, the|In 1784, of 85,000 men afloat, 21,371 were sent 
gaol fever was another disease which, arising from|ashore sick within the year, or 1 in 4. But in 
a neglect of the vital necessity for fresh air, was,'1804, when ventilation was partially, if not thor- 
a few centuries ago, an object of dread to society.|oughly, carried out in every ship, of the 100,000 
The unfortunate and the criminal alike were im-|men of which the navy that year consisted, 11,978 
mured in damp, cold, ill-aired dungeons, and kept |passed through the hospital, or only one in 8.3. 

in a state of inactivity. They inbaled the pent-up| The evils of inefficient ventilation have been 
noxious effluvia emitted from their own bodies; |strikingly shown in the case of the Custom House, 
and, from the want of means for personal purifica- where the difficulty of ventilating a large public 
tion, their clothes and bedding during their in-|room has been very manifest. ‘There the atmos- 
carceration became saturated with the fatal ex-|phere in some of the apartments was so defective, 
halations. In this condition the miserable prison-|as to produce general symptoms of ill-heath among 
ers engendered, and became victims to a disease |the officers whose official seats were placed in it. 
of deadly malignity. They sickened, and with|The functionaries were described to have had “a 


little apparent illness they died. The prison-house | sense of tension or fullness of the head, with oc- 
was thus the focus of a contagion that spread far 


‘easional flushings of the countenance, throbbings 
and wide beyond its walls, and spared few whojof the temples and vertigo, followed not unfre- 
were so unhappy as to come within its influence. quently by confusion of ideas,” that must be very 
It was remarked, that although a prisoner hap-|disagreeable to persons occupied with important 


pened to escape the infection, his clothes, neverthe- |and sometimes intricate calculations. A few were 





less, emitted a pestilence that scattered death around | 
him wherever he went. ‘The assizes held at Ox-| 
ford in 1577 were long remembered, and were| 
called the Black Assizes, from the horrible catas-! 
trophe produced on that occasion by the gaol} 
Baker, in his Chronicle, tells us, that adé’ 


affected with unpleasant perspiration at their sides, 
The whole of them complained of a remarkable 
coldness and languor at their extremities, more 
especially the legs and feet, which became habitual. 
The pulse in many cases was more feeble, frequent 
and sharp, and irritable, than it ought to have 
The sensations in the head occasionally 


require an entire change of air every seventecn|—the judge, the sheriff, and three hundred other\rose to such a height, notwithstanding the most 


minutes. 


persons! so terrible was the retribution suffered by | 


temperate regimen of life, as to render cupping re- 


This quantity of ten cubic feet of air per minute| the community for its hardness of heart in deny- quisite, and at other times depletory remedies; 
for each individual, is what is required to supply|ing to criminals even those personal requirements and costiveness, though not a uniform, was yet a 
him with the amount of oxygen necessary for the| necessary for avoiding disease and preserving life. | prevailing symptom. 


performance of the functions of respiration ; whilst 


the constant change of the atmosphere is impera-|as having occurred in 1750. 


Another similar catastrophe is recorded by Blaine | 
During the sessions 


The identity between the combustion of a candle 
and that living kind of combustion which is ever 


tively necessary to get rid of the products of res-|a sickening nauseous smell was experienced by the| going on within us has thus been clearly exhibited. 
piration, viz., the carbonic acid and aqueous vapor,|persons in court, and within a week afterwards) Like the candle, man depends for his life and 
as well as the effluvia from the body; for, disa-|many who had been present were seized with a| vigour upon the chemical action exerted between 


greeable as it may be to refer to such a subject,| malignant fever. 


Among those who died were the 


the atmosphere and combustible matter ; the com- 


this is the most noxious cause of contamination| Lord Mayor, the two judges, an alderman, a bar-|bustion of the latter giving rise in each case to 


with which we are in the habit of coming in con-|rister, several of the jury, and forty other persons. heat and vitality. 


tact. “ We instinctively,” says Bernan, “ shun ap- 
proach to the dirty, the squalid, and the diseased, 
nor use a garment that may have been worn by 
another ; we open sewers for matters that offend 
the sight and smell, and contaminate the air; we 
carefully remove impurities from what we eat and 
drink, filter morbid water, and fastidiously avoid 
drinking from a cup that may have been pressed 
to the lips ofa friend. On the other band, we re- 
sort to places of assembly, and draw into our 
mouths air loaded with effluvia from the lungs and 
skin and clothing of every individual in the pro- 


miscuous crowd ; exhalations, offensive to a certain) the reign of the bigot Mary. 





It was remarkable that the prisoners who commu- | 
nicated the infection were not themselves ill of 
fever ; and it was still more remarkable that none 
of those who were ill of it (to the greater number 
of whom it proved mortal) communicated it to 
their families or attendants, which showed that 
persons who were treated in clean and airy apart- | 
ments, as those were who fell victims to it, do not 
communicate the disease to those in the constant 
habit of attending upon them. 

Historians relate with just indignation that 
nearly three hundred martyrs died at the stake in| 
But how insignificant | 


extent from the most healthy individuals, but/appear the number and sufferings of these victims | t t 1 
which, rising from a living mass of skin and lung] of regal fanaticism when compared with the tortures |it ; but the spark of fire, that spirit of life which 


Like the flame of a candle too, 
man’s health and strength languish and faint un- 
less properly and uninterruptedly supplied with that 


‘mysterious breath of life—oxygen ; whilst the fee- 


ble hold which the flame, even under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, has upon the wick, and 
the ease and totality of its extinction by the most 
trivial cireumstance,—not only by a deprivation 
of air, but even by a puff of wind too much,— 
should teach us, even in our pride of health and 
strength, that our spark of life may be extinguished 
by the same causes, and our bodies may be left 
lifeless as a snuffed-out candle ; the food—the com- 
bustible matter—may be there all the same ; the 
oxygen may be in waiting, ready to combine with 
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man receives direct from his Creator is absent, and|cured where the stalks are growing at something |depredations of the rebels, to which most of their 
without this all else is as nothing. like uniform distances apart. The expense of a neighbours were exposed, in the lawless search for 
One more lesson from our candle, and we have} drill is the main objection to its introduction every- destructive weapons; because it was generally 
done. What becomes of the human soul when it|where. But a single bushel more of grain per acre, | known tbat none such were kept in their houses, 
has left the body? What becomes of the flame|on a ten or twenty acre field, will go far to meet|And the National Meeting of the Society was con- 
when the candle is extinguished? Must our phi-|the cost of the drill, or at least pay a very high cerned officially to acknowledge its belief “that 
josophy halt here? or will it turn round upon us/interest on the cost. And who doubts that much |this early destruction of these instruments was, 
and attempt to prove, in scientific jargon, that| more than the extra bushel will always be secured |under Providence, a means of lessening in some 
there is no such thing as a future? We think not.|by judiciously using a seed drill?—Amer. Ag. _ | degree, the effusion of human blood, (as these wea- 
We believe that, as the relationship between the pons would probably have fallen into the hands of 
candle and man bears strict analogy from the first For “The Friend.” | violent men,) and might have also tended to pre- 
kindling of the mysterious vitalizing principle,} The efficacy of the Christian principles of Friends|serve some of the members of the Society them- 
through the varied phenomena of life, in sickness) in enforcing the obligations to maintain peace, and |selves from blood, who, if they had had guns in 
and in health, and even in the more mysterious) resist the spirit and practice of war, putting their | their houses, might have used them in an unguarded 
phenomena of extinction,—so can the analogy be/ trust for defence against the violence of unreasona- | moment of surprise or attack, so as to take away 
carried further into the dim shadowy realms be-| ble men, in the Lord’s mercy and power, was re-|the lives of their fellow-creatures.’” 
yond. markably proven by many Friends in Irelend at} ‘The following instances exemplify the trust 
If there is one question more than another which) the time of the rebellion in 1798. Instead of pro-|and confidence of Friends in the protection of Di- 
has occupied the attention of modern philosophers, | viding themselves with implements of defence and vine Providence, from the violence of the insur- 
it is that relating to the conservation of force, or as} destruction, they gave up their fowling pieces to be |gents, and which show that it was not placed in 
it sometimes is called, of energy. It has long) destroyed, that every body might know they nei-|vain. An elderly Friend, of some opulence, who 
been admitted that matter can ueither be created | ther intended to defend themselves, nor to furnish|came to reside in England soon after the distur- 
nor destroyed, and the whole tendency of modern| others with means to destroy their fellow men;|bances, with a constitution much debilitated by the 
discovery is now directed to show that energy is| thereby showing the peaceable nature of their re-| hardships and persecutions he had suffered during 
equally incapable of extinction. So long as it is} ligious profession, leading them to suffer injury |the rebellion, on two occasions had to experience 
exerting its action in a definite way, shining and rather than to inflict any. signal preservation. His house, which was situated 
glowing as a candle flame, evolving the forces of| The following facts are taken from Hancock’s|in a rather lonely part of the country, was ran- 
heat and light, we take note of it by means of our} Essay on Peace, viz: sacked and stripped of every thing valuable by a 
outward senses ; but when the flame goes out, are| So early as the year 1796, and in one particu-|party of insurgents. Some hours after the depre- 
these forces annihilated? Assuredly not. ‘The|lar province in 1795, the Quarterly Meetings of|dation, another party entered for the same pur- 
energy which hitherto was occupied in the produc-|the Society were induced to recommend to all their| pose; and the captain, after demanding the pro- 
tion of heat and light has only changed its imma-| members, through the medium of Monthly Meet- | perty, either discrediting the Friend’s simple state- 
terial form ; it still exists in undiminished quantity,|ings, that those individuals who had guns or|ment of what had already occurred, or irritated at 
though it is now incapable of appreciation by our| other weapons in their houses, should destroy them; |the disappointment, raised his sword to murder 
material senses. For just as the forces evolved| and the General or National Meeting of 1796 con-|the venerable man, when his wife, rising from her 
by burning fuel are transformed into mechanical) firmed this recommendation, in order, as the docu-|seat with much emotion and firmness exclaimed, 
motion in the steam-engine ; and just as mechanical| ment states, “to prevent their being made use of|‘ Thou canst not touch a hair of my husband’s 
motion is equally capable of being retransformed|to the destruction of any of our fellow-creatures,|head, unless Divine Providence permit thee.” The 
into heat, light, electricity, chemical action,—just| and more fully or clearly to support our peaceable|man was so struck by her Christian fortitude, 
as every word we utter acting on the material at-|and Christian testimony in these perilous times.” |that he let the sword drop from his hand, and, 
mosphere around us resolves itself into aérial waves} | Committees were appointed by the several |stooping to pick it up, without uttering a word, he 
of sound, which forever afterwards vibrate with| Monthly Meetings throughout the Society, to go|turned away quietly, and withdrew his men. On 
diminishing intensity, but expanding area, from|round to the different members for this purpose; |another occasion, several of the United Irishmen 
one extremity of the atmosphere to the other, re-|and it appears, that in most families, these com-jentered his house, and insisted that he should 
taining always the same amount of energy as it) mittees had little more to do than to communicate | undergo the ceremony of baptism. As he refused 
did when the mechanical motion of the breath and | their business, some having previously destroyed |it, they behaved very roughly but left him, with the 
lips first gave it birth,—so do the forces once born| all such instruments, and others giving full expec-|determination, as they said, of coming again in 
to activity when the candle is lighted live to the! tation of their intention immediately to comply with few days ; and, if he then refused, that they would 
end of time undiminished in intensity, although! the recommendation of the superior meetings, whilst certainly hang him. According to their promise, 
changed in character. When the flame is natu-| a few, who could not be prevailed uponto make this|they came again, and endeavoured, by arguments 
rally extinguished these living forces do not die, sacrifice, were found to have been generally incon-|and threats to prevail upon him to be baptized, 
but become absorbed into that vast reservoir of] sistent in their conduct in other respects, so that|but in vain. They then said they certainly would 
energy which is the source of all light aud life upon! they soon incurred the censure of the Society and | hang him ; butsome trifling matter occurring among 
this globe. | suffered disownment. It was certified that, upon the | themselves, the execution of their design was de- 
And shall we then suppose that the soul of man| whole, the labours of the members to carry this|ferred at that time also, and they left him. In a 
is of less account than the flame of a candle? If| wholesome advice into effect, were attended with|few days they returned again, and he was told 
philosophy can thus prove that the latter never|a considerable degree of success. \that they had now resolved to hang him before 
dies, shall not faith accept the same proof thatour| “Lt is related by an individual who resided at they left the house if he did not agree to be bap- 
own spiritual life is continued after the vital spark| Ferns, in the county of Wexford, that, being ap-|tized; and they actually fastewed a rope round his 
is extinguished ? pointed on one of these committees, he saw the|neck, and took him to an out-house, where there 
necessity of first cleansing his own hands; and he| was a beam, and were in the act of tying him up 
Drilling Better than Broadcast.—Drilling-in| took a fowling piece which be had, and broke it to the beam, when an alarm was given that a party 
field seeds is becoming quite common, but not/in pieces in the street opposite to his own house;|of soldiers was coming, which made them run 
enough so. ‘Too many still adhere to broadcast|an example of fidelity to his principles, and a spec- | away ; so that his life was providentially saved.” 
sowing, greatly against their own interests. It|tacle of wonder to his neighbours.” | An unwavering adherence to our Christian faith 
certainly stands to reason, that twelve stalks of| “ A little after this, when the goverument or-jand practice on all occasiaus, will be a means of 
Wheat, or oats, or other grain, will do better if|dered all arms to be given up to the magistrates,| procuring Divine approbation, and the fruit of a 
each grows on a plot three inches square, than if| it was a source of satisfaction to many, that, in a peaceful mind to ourselves, and by a righteous ex- 
one such plot contains three or four stalks crowded | general way, the members of the Society were found | ample incite and strengthen others to take up their 
together, while another plot has none. But this|to be without any such thing in their possession.’’ |cross in follawing the same compassionate and all- 
happens very frequently in a field sown broadeast.| “As the members of the Society, at so early a| powerful Saviour in all his requirings. To be the 
Again, if one seed be covered but half an inch,| period as the year 1796, by taking the poctaniien anes of preventing the loss of one human 
and the next one be worked down three or four| ary steps of destroying their arms, manifested to the | life is of inestimable moment, while wilfully par- 














inches by the harrow tooth, the two will come up| government their peaceable intentions; so, in the|ticipating in the destruction of one, thereby send- 
unevenly, and grow unevenly. Air and sunlight|few months of turbulence and dismay which imme-|ing a soul into eternity, will involve an awful re- 
are important agents in promoting the growth of|diately preceded the rebellion of 1798, they were|sponsibility, and may bring bitter remorse to those 
plants, and the full effect of these can only be se-|in a considerable degree relieved from the midnight | directly connected with it. Many persons of ten- 
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der conscience will be subjected to great trial of|and to be faithful in his various religious duties.|the ministry, but was frequent in the exercise of his 
their confidence in divine protection, but let them|In the year 17—, he was married to Deborah|gift in his own and adjacent meetings, where his 
remember that the angel of the Lord’s presence is who proved a valuable help to him in his re-|labours were well received. His innocent, lovin 
constantly near them that fear Him, to defend and |ligious exercises and conflicts. Soon after his|disposition, and his readiness to do good to all, in 
deliver them in the hour of need; but should He) marriage he received a gift in the ministry, which|every way he could, rendered him generally be- 
permit cruel men to take their lives, as their faith | was exercised to the comfort of his friends. loved and respected by his friends and neighbours, 
and hope are in the Lord Jesus, the arms of mercy His last illness, which was the palsy, was short, 
would be extended to receive them into glory. After a few days of unconsciousness, he deceased 
—_++—_ Seventh month 6th, 1773, in the 82nd year of his 
age. 























As his family increased, he was concerned to 
bring his children up in conformity with the profes- 
sion he made, and was careful to take as many of 
them to meeting with him as could well go. He 
was very watchful over them for good, was an af- 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. fectionate husband and a peaceable neighbour, being 

indeed exemplary in his general conversation. 
JORN SIMCOCK. Towards the close of his life, although he seldom 

John Simcock, a son of John Simcock of Ches-| appeared in the ministry, yet his friends thought 
ter, well known in the early settlement of Penn-| he grew more lively therein, apparently ripening 
sylvania, as a useful citizen and an eminent minis-|for another world. He lost his beloved wife in the 
ter of the gospel, was born in or about the year) year 1772, which was no doubt a great trial to him, 
although he deemed his own course nearly over. 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members SAMUEL SATTERTHWAITE. 

Samuel Satterthwaite was born within the limits 
of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, 
Seventh month 26th, 1695, of honest parents, pro- 
fessing the Truth. As he grew up, through the 
merciful visitations of Divine Grace, and his sub- 
mission thereto, he became sober and religiously 


1685. He was of a steady, religious character in| exemplary in bis life and conversation. He was a 


his youth, and having his heart set on things above,| He had a long and tedious illness, being enabled|)over of meetings and a dilicent attender thereof. 
as of the greatest moment and most worthy of the|to bear the consequent suffering with remarkable| fo was useful = Religious Society and for mn . 
attention of an immortal being, he sought for a patience. Near his close he was heard to say, years was an approved elder of Chesterfield Month! 
companion in life, one of like feelings with himself.|Q merciful God, relieve me if it please thee! but Meeting 7 
This he found in Mary Walln, a daughter of|[ must wait.” Soon after this he peacefully de- F In cctaall society he was a good neighb 
Nicholas, to whom he was married early in 1706,’ parted, Sixth month 26th, 1773. He was buried kind (tend al tn pots ache ¢ aan 
= with ee sat in age ew’ =~ at Pilesgrove, near which place he had resided.|gause of ain ts a one. Me died Eighth 
or more than sixty-five years. cr religiously-;| He was aged about 77 years. . : 
minded parents had sought to bring her - in the| , 7 SE FOE SOT See roe ee 
way of T'ruth, and as she submitted her neck to 
the cross of Christ, they found their earnest con-| Robert Jones was born in Denbighshire, in the 
cern and prayer for her, in a good degree answered.| principality of Wales, about the year 1693, of 
She became a faithful labourer in the gospel, and| parents not professing the Truth as held by us. 
was a true helpmate to her exercised husband. {Submitting to the cross of Christ he became re- 
Jobn Simeock settled after marriage within the |ligiously inclined, and was in good measure con- : nthe : 
limits of Abington Monthly Meeting, where he and | vinced of the religious principles held by Friends, /¢4¥cation, and through submission to the gracious 
family resided, until in 1760 or about that time, he | before he removed to Pennsylvania, which was about | ¥!*!tations of her heavenly Father’s love, she was 
removed them to Kingwood, New Jersey. John) the year 1757. As hecontinued faithful to the open- strengthened to live a self-denying, exemplary life, 
was a manof a quiet, inoffensive spirit, and although | ings of the Spirit of Truth on his mind, he grew)©¥e® 12 her young days. In the year 1714, she 
a man of few words, he won the love and esteem|in experience, and was received into membership | ¥®% married to Samuel Woolman, to whom she 
of his friends and neighbours; he was servicable in| in our Religious Society, and became a useful mem-|Proved an affectionate wife, and a true helpmate in 
the church and stood in the station of elder. ber of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. every thing appertaining to life and salvation. As 
He was diligent in the attendance of meetings| After a few years, a gift of gospel ministry was|® Wife and a widow she was alike exemplary, and 
whilst favoured with ability of body, and was con-| committed to him, his Jabours in which, were sound few have exceeded her in religious care over her 
cerned therein in patient waiting for the arising of and edifying. He was blessed with a good under-|Children. She laboured earnestly for their spiritual 
life. His friends express the belief that “he was|standing and sound judgment, and being a friend |g004, restraining them from participating in the 
often comforted therein.” He frequently said he|to good order and discipline, whilst his own con-|{llies and vanities of childhood, and causing them 
did not attend meetings because others did, but versation was exewplary, enforcing and uphold- frequently to read the holy scriptures, and otber 
because he found a secret benefit in so doing. He ing his labours,he wasvery serviceable in thechurch. |"eligious books. She often in a prudent and be- 
was a tender husband, affectionate father and kind | His place of residence was remote from the meet-|©°™Dg Manner, gave them wholesome advice and 
neighbour, having a testimony against much use of |ing-house, yet even in the decline of life, when his|¢monition. Of the good result of her labours 
spirituous liquors. infirmities of body rendered it difficult and painful with them, we may see some trace in the journal of 
He had a large share of afflictions, under which |for him to attend, he was often found there with| eT 800 John, and it is believed that all her chil- 
he was very patient, and bore the infirmities at-|his friends. Thus he manifested that the love dren, 7 good measure obedient to that Di- 
tendant on old age, with apparent resignation of| which he felt for them in his youth, continued un-|Vine Grace, whose seasoning virtue they saw so 


ROBERT JONES. 
ELIZABETH WOOLMAN, 


Elizabeth, a daughter of Henry and Elizabeth 
Burr, of Burlington County, New Jersey, was born 
there inthe year 1695. Her valuable and religiously 
concerned parents gave her a religiously guarded 





mind. He several times expressed his willingness | abated to the last. 


to depart saying, that he waited for his dissolution, 
and hoped he should be patient until the Lord’s 
time, which was the best time. He lost his be- 


loved companion in 1771, to whose memory he) 


prepared a suitable memorial, after which he still 
lingered in faith and patience, until on the 23rd of 
Fourth month, 1773, his dear Saviour was pleased 
to release him from the sufferings of time, he being 
in the 88th year of his age. 


ZACCHEUS DUNN. 


| He departed this life, Sixth month 24th, 1773, | 
‘being in the 88rd year of his age. 


beautifully exemplified in the conduct of their pa- 
rent. 
Elizabeth was a good neighbour, a woman given 


to hospitality, whose house and heart were open to 
entertain her friends. She was of good service in 

Daniel Morgan was born in Moyamensing, near the cbureh, being long an overseer of Rancocas 
the City of Philadelphia, in the year 1691. Whilst|Particular Meeting, and an elder of Burlington 
‘still young, his parents removed into Gwynedd, then Monthly Meeting. She freely contributed of her 
just being settled, where he was strictly edu-|™means towards the support of the poor, and was a 
cated in christian conformity to the principles of diligent attender of meetings, 1D which she was 
Truth. As he grew in years he felt the necessity concerned to wait in reverence and patience upon 
‘of becoming for himself acquainted with the in- | the Gracious Helper of Israel for the arising of 


DANIEL MORGAN. 


Zaccheus Dunn was born about the year 1696, of| ward operations of Divine Grace. Being favoured {his pure influence on her mind, this she ever found 


pune who were not in profession with Friends. 
Divine Grace, he yielded thereto, and became cir- 
cumspect in life, and grew in religious experience. 
Many were the exercises of mind which he expe- 


rienced, before he was joined in membership with, 


the Religious Society of Friends. One cause of|of their talents, that when time to them should 
trial grew out of the necessity he felt of attending 
week-day religious meetings. He was, however, fa- 
voured with strength to become diligent herein, 


|to experience them, and being faithfully obedient|the best preparation for a proper discharge of every 


n early life being favoured with the visitations of| thereto, he came to attain to a good degree of|Féligious duty. In her last illness she was con- 


|growth in righteousness, and attained the station| tented and resigned to the will of her blessed 
of a Father in the church. He received a gift in| heavenly Father, waiting until he should release 
the ministry, and felt himself constrained to en-|her from her afflicted body. She departed this 
courage others to faithfulness in the improvement|life, Ninth month 8th, 1773, aged about 78 years. 
—_—__++__ 

terminate, they might receive the answer of we//| Ingratitude is a erime so shameful, that the man 


done. was never yet found, who would acknowledge him- 
He was not called to travel much in the work of|self guilty of it. 
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Right Views of this Life-——We are placed here|It may not be unprofitable, therefore, and it will | Walter Raleigh’s time, by his ship carpenter while 
on earth only for a season: like travellers at an|be far from uninteresting, to take a brief survey of|lying off Trinidad, in 1595, it was not brought 
jinn, we are permitted to take shelter for a night in| the history of a mahogany trunk, from its growth|into notice in England until the beginning of 








this frail habitation :—it is a strange place, and|in the untrodden forest, where its umbrageous 
has but temporary and middling accommodations ;|limbs may yield a shelter to the panther and the 
and all the comfort it affords, is far inferior to the} wild boar, to its arrival in merry England, where, 
abundance, which we have to expect will be dealt|in polished state, it is of course expected to 
to us in our Father’s mansion, our heavenly home.|groan under the weight of John Bull’s good 
None of those numerous objects which wesee around, | cheer. 

rightly belong to us; they are not our property| There are various sorts of mahogany, differing 
strictly speaking ; but are lent to us for the supply|in an almost fabulous ratio in value. Thus, the 
of our necessities, for our comfort, for the right| African mahogany, which grows plentifully in the 
enjoyment of them. I have often wished that this| districts of Senegal, and is shipped to this country 
view of life might occasionally occupy our minds.| from Sierra Leone, is of comparatively small value, 
Let us consider what would be some of the conse-| owing to its liability to warp into ungainly shapes; 
quences of taking such a view of life as I have|the wood is hard and of close texture, but, in con- 
ventured to point out. Let us see what ought/sequence of its characteristic failing, it is never 
properly to follow, from the establishment of such} used for purposes of ornament, and is chiefly in 
a principle as this, that the earth we inhabit is not}demand for the construction of articles of small 
our rest, that we are but pilgrims and wanderers|expense and great strength, such as engine-frames, 
upon the face of it, that none of those things which| gun-carriages, mangles, ete. Other kinds are found 
our senses Can perceive, are our own; but that we/in the East Indies; but very little mahogany of 
are only for a time permitted the use of them: how|oriental growth comes to this country, save in the 
could we, with this principle in our sight, abuse|shape of manufactured articles. Of the mahogany 
those innumerable blessings, which the great Giver| which is brought to these islands, by far the major 
of every good and perfect gift, has been pleased to} portion is felled in the forests on the coast of Hon- 


bestow ;—how could we do otherwise than apply|duras, a province of Mexico, where it grows in vast 
all those natural things, which are in mercy pro- 


vided for us, to the purposes for which they were 
intended. Then among many other good effects 
there would be no servile and degrading obedience 
to custom and fashion; but such simplicity in our 
way of living, such denial of whatever is super- 
fluous, expensive, useless, or productive of injury 
to the mind, as is now scarcely thought of or un- 
derstood.— John Barclay. 
































trees, but mingled with other forest timber and 
surrounded with dense scrub and underwood, ut- 
terly impenetrable by the ordinary traveller. The 
tree is a grand and magnificent object, having 
enormous branches of solid timber, and sometimes 
reaching to an enormous height; but, unlike most 
of the tropical trees, it seems to have no special 
partiality for any particular locality. The seeds 
are winged, and are carried in all directions by 
the wind, and it would seem that wherever they 
drop, they take kindly to the soil and flourish; 
thus they grow luxuriantly in low marshy grounds, 
or in a deep alluvial soil, and they are found also 
flourishing on rocks apparently bare of soil, and 
sending their roots deep into the stony fissures, 
which they widen and rend asunder by the slow 
force of their expansion. 





An aspiring, lofty, domineering Spirit.—This 
spirit must be kept out from among you ; this aspir- 
ing spirit, this lofty ruling spirit, which loves to be 
great, which loves to have dominion, which would 
exalt itself, because of the gifts it has received, and 
would bring others into subjection; this spirit imust 
be subdued amongst Christ's disciples, or it will 
ruin all. The Lord gives grace and knowledge for 
another end than for men to take upon them to be 
great, and rule over others because of it. And he 
that, because of this, thinks himself fit to rule over 
men’s consciences, and to make them bow to what 
he knows or takes to be truth, he loseth his 
own life hereby; and so far as he prevails upon 
others, he doth but destroy their life too. For it 
is not so much speaking true things that doeth 
good, as speaking them from the pure, and con- 
veying them to to the pure: for the life runs along 
from the vessel of life in one, into the vessel of life 
in another; and the words (though ever so true) 
cannot convey life to another, but as the living 
vessel opens in the one, and is opened in the other. 
—Isaac Penington. 


the wood is determined for the most part by the 
locality where it grows: that which takes root on 
a fat or wet soil is soft, even-grained, pale and po- 
rous, and is of the lowest value, while that which 
grows without moisture, save what it derives from 
the atmosphere, is hard, figured, knotty, and in- 
voluted in grain, and densely close in texture, as 
well as of a deep rich colour. The difference in 
value between the two kinds may be estimated by 
the fact, that for the best sort pianoforte-makers 
have been known to give as much as £200 per 
cubic yard, while the same quantity of the com- 
moner kind would be well sold for ten or twelve 


pounds. The more valuable kind is, however, 
—r deli rarely used in the mass, but is cut up into veneers to 
rom the Leisure Hour. | form the polished surfaces of fine cabinet work. 

Mahogany. 


. Of these finer sorts, known in the market under 
Perhaps there is hardly a word in the English 


the eighteenth century, when Dr. Gibbons, an emi- 
'nent physician, exhibited to his friends the first ar- 
ticles of English domestic furniture manufactured 
from it. 

We will now proceed to get out our logs of ma- 
hogany from the depths of the Honduras forest. 
The work is done by gangs of men, who may be 
either slaves or free labourers, or the gang may 
consist of both working together. They are all 
under the control of a captain, and they number 
among them a mahogany huntsman, the nature of 
whose peculiar function will presently appear. The 
number of the whole gang can be hardly less than 
five-and-twenty, and sometimes amounts to as many 
as fifty. The work always commences in the month 
of August, and it is the huntsman who inaugurates 
the proceedings. It is his business to hunt out trees, 
which must be growing in the neighbourhood of a 
river—the nearer the better—and which it will pay 
to cut down. The woods, as we have already re- 
marked, being impenetrable to travellers, he sets 
out on his mission armed with a manchet, a kind 
of ponderous cutlass formed for delivering power- 
ful blows; with this instrument he carves every 


quantities, rarely in groves or even in groups of|step of his way through the bushy and tangled 


underwood, until he arrives at some elevated point. 
Here he ascends a tree and looks out for mahogany 
wood; he knows it instantly at sight, because in 
this month the leaves of the tree are of a brilliant 
orange colour, and he can trace the well-known 
hue over a large expanse of forest many miles in 
extent. He takes a very careful survey and forms 
a scheme of operations, contriving to plan as much 
work and no more, as can be accomplished during 
the season. Having marked down his prey, which 
will consist of a number of trees standing pretty 
nearly together, if he can so manage it—though 
he will not scruple to take in a promising trunk at 
a mile or two distant from the rest—his next 
course is to cut his way to them. While chopping 
away at this work, he sometimes discovers that 
the huntsman belonging to some rival gang has 


It is a fact, however, that the different value of|marked the same prey, and is hewing hs way to 


it from some other point of observation. In this case, 
the race and the strife become desperate: Pom- 
pey on this side, hews and chops, and toils, and 
sweats, yelling at his labour like a madman; while 
Sambo, on that side, sweats and toils, and chops 
and hews, and responds with yells just as frantic 
and more defiant. It is a pretty pair of black 
babes in the wood, brandishing their gleaming 
weapons, not at each other, but at the stubborn 
bush which keeps them asunder. This energetic 
warfare, however, leads to no bloodshed—only to 
excessive perspiration. As, among whalers, the 
first harpoon into the blubber secures the whale, so 
among mahogany hunters, the first manchet that 
severs the bark secures the trunk. 

Having marked down his prey, and set his brand 
upon them, the huntsman returns to the captain 


language which is more truly a household word 
than the one which stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle. Under the domestic roof nearly all our sur- 
roundings are of mahogany; our book-cases, 
tables, chairs, desks, sideboards, sofas, musical in- 
struments, and for the most part our bedsteads, are 
made of this material, and the use of it is so gene- 
ral that we can hardly conceive of a furnished 
house without the appliances of mahogany furni- 
ture. Yet, though the material is so common, 
there are comparatively few of us who have taken 
the trouble to inquire whence it is all derived, and 
to what sources and industrial agencies it is owing. 








the name of Spanish mahogany, the larger portion| and reports progress. ‘The captain summons his 
comes from the mountainous districts of Cuba and| gang, and, following in the track made by the 
St. Domingo. Formerly large quantities came to/ huntsman, the felling of the trees immediately 
England from Jamaica, but the supply from thence|commences. This is anything but a summary 
has nearly ceased, owing to the exhaustion of the|operation. In the first place, the tree is not cut 
stock; the Jamaica mahogany was wuch prized,|down near the root, like a British oak, but is sev- 
and is said still to command the highest biddings.| ered at the height of some ten or more feet from 
No attempts have ever been made, so far as we are|the ground; the reason of this being, probably, 
aware of, to establish mahogany plantations; as|that the lower part of the trunk, having a coarse 
the tree takes two hundred years to grow before|grain which is exceedingly porous and soft, is as 
it is accounted fit for felling, we need not wonder if|likely to sink as to swim when it gets into the 
it has been neglected by the planter. The use of| water, and is in other respects valueless. A stage 
mahogany with us is comparatively recent; for al-|has therefore to be erected round each tree with an 
though the beauty of the wood was recognised in Sir] opening on one side for the fall. Though felling in 
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this manner is evidently most perilous, yet a fatal) The True Teaching of the Heavenly Anointing.\act as members in the church of God. Seeing 
accident rarely happens, and the trees are felled in) —However we may be disposed to cherish christian | unless their unmortified wills and tempers are sub. 
Jess time than would be imagined possible. After| charity one towards another, as religious profes- | mitted to, however unreasonable, they will break the 
the felling comes the lopping and clearing, which’ sors, yet I am fully persuaded, that whenever the|peace of society, and violate the wholesome order 
is done at more leisure by one section of the gang, principles of our religious society are thoroughly un- | thereof, being like the unsubjected bulls of Bashan, 
while the others are differently employed; the’ derstood, they will always be found striking at the | Therefore, in much affection and desire for the wel- 
branches, it may be observed, yield better timber) root of a tree, upon which most other denomina-|fare of tender youth, I would caution and warn 
than the trunk, their wood being of much closer! tions are feeding; and this must and will be the|them carefully to avoid the company and conver. 
grain and more richly figured, though the trunk,| case, so long as the preachers and teachers of the|sation of such, though under the same profession 
from its greater mass, is invariably of most value. people are paid for the performance of their offi-|who disregard their parents and those who have 
While the loppers are busy with their axes, the rest| ces, and are trained up for them. I am far from |the rule over them; who slight or speak contempta- 
of the gang are engaged in the onerous labour of] asserting, that there are not individuals of other ously of their betters, such as ministers and el- 
cutting an open and practicable road through the societies, who are truly called to the work of|ders, &c., or of the Christian advices frequently 
dense forest for the transport of the logs to the preaching the gospel, and who are labouring in the |given forth by the Yearly and other meetings, or 
river’s brink. This forms by far the most weari-|noble cause from pure and disinterested motives ;|of the wholesome discipline established amongst 
some part of their labour, and generally oc-| but I do fear that the number of these is compara-!us as a people in the wisdom of Truth.—John 
cupies them for several months. Before they be-| tively small: and it is my belief, that if no money | Griffith. 
gin, they build themselves comfortable habitations) was permitted to circulate in connection with the iia aie 
by the river side, and during the felling season) outward performance of any religious service, the 
the several mahogany works form so many villa-| religion of Jesus would soon shake off the defile- 
ges on the banks of the stream, all of which are| ments with which it has been sullied, and again 
destined to disappear when the season comes to 4)shine forth in primitive purity and lustre, “ clear 
close. as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible” to sin |tion to which little children are often exposed, and 
and iniquity, “as an army with banners.” Oh! |from which the effort is making to rescue them b 
Selected. | that men would come to that true teaching of thé|the humane. “The Union School and Children’s 
Nt heavenly anointing within them, which would |Home,” which isthe institution alluded to, hasoften 
—“ Bes Weed or power ‘ rae abide in them and teach them all things; and /as many as one hundred and fifty children of from 
There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, which is Truth itself and no lie. Then would \six months to six years of age, within its walls. 
Waiting its natal hour. they be sensible, that they needed no man to teach Probably the notice may interest the readers of 
4 them; for teachings of man would be to them as/« The Friend.” 
A ee word may touch the heart, that water, of which “ whosoever drinketh, shall | 
And call it back to life ; ; ee ues y 
A look of love bid sin depart, thirst again;” but when they have tasted of the 
And still unholy strife. water given them by the Prince of life himself, 
x : which should be in them “a well of water spring- | 
o act falls fruitless; none can tell : , peek : 
Slow vant lis power may be, ing up unto everlasting life,” “ whosoever drinketh 
Mas ehink ccnadie cofeided @well of this, shall never thirst.’—Daniel Wheeler. 
Within it, silently. 


For “ The Friend.” 
The following extract from a monthly report 
of one of the benevolent institutions of Philadel. 
phia, supported by the liberality of its citizens, 
gives some idea of the wretchedness and degrada- 
(To be concluded.) 


Oe 


LITTLE THINGS. 


“ One or two cases may be cited for the benefit of 
‘those managers, who not being members of this 
committee, are not brought so closely in contact 
with tbe bitter fruits of this moral pestilence. Three 
children of two and a half, five and seven years, 
were brought by the officers ; their mother charged 


Our Saviour indicates a signal characteristic of with being ahalivesl deunkave, had beens 


Work, and despair not; give thy mite, himself, when he says, “ And Ilay down my life jto prison, and on the same day the corpeo of her 





Nor care how small it be; ‘infant was removed by the Guardians of the Poor, 


( ” i _ . . . . . 
God is with all that serve the right, os we wy Rye a ye should be som the miserable room in which she lived. Eight 
The holy, true, and free! ee ee € circumstances | f milies were in the house, all of whom were col- 
ee. ~—e oe - aoe —_ a Paap neh joured, and the sad, pale face of the eldest little 
, Robbing the Hermit. zs case, it 1s the sacri a ee self for the enefit | oir], looked as though a long life-time of sorrow 
In wandering around the top of Mt. Tabor, we) of his fellow man. With us, it may not be the ac- aa 
. ’ : : ; ‘had cast its shadow over her youthful brow. Two 
found an old hermit who had been here several! tual suffering of death, as it was with our Lord; 41)... brought by th fi 
: ‘ s were brought by the same officers, one 4n 
years. He wore a frock-dress, a cap, and long) but that we may truly follow him, and do what /intsnt of scarcely a year old, the mother in the 
hite beard, spoke Italian, and lived in a part of| we can for the good of others, we must hold life : He ® . . 
ewer 3 » §p a yee ily f; : pa eg ge eapen, a ge Dest : i } Station house, committed for drunkenness, alike un- 
. co am er er bi . a from Russia, he| se ‘fee ea fe engeom de — . a all conscious of the presence of her children, or their 
he 8 “ y alter ee taken up his lodgings) Sacr! or f ae ae . a 3 hei _ _ removal from her. Still another, a girl of seven 
- an _ a - fe party of Bedouins, ie “a “6d — ae nee . obo years Mother in prison, Father in the army. 
h 0 Os 0 bin ria dnd or money and Tobbed : a — % oe a laa ha ’ new ae  eaenila | And yet another, a little motherless boy, whose in- 
im of everything he had, searecly sparing his| necessary, In order that we render tae Dest posst"e ‘temperate father had enlisted in one of the regi- 
beard, and leaving him to endure the cold without service in the kingdom of Christ. We have the| oo. ae . os k 
hi -grendhs | privile Sikes nck sae tee its | Wents, now recruiting in this city, and for weeks 
ee we bim but the leaves, 1 tain ne eer eee nena ve econ chcumean |this little boy had had no home bat the soldiers 
sal : nde ree days afterw ards, the Arabs re-| compete am —— 9 wha eee een aaneidi they were ordered out to camp, but the 
— ’ ty Pg back, laying them at aac ae Ravens ae . oe aa eriegs | father was no where to be found, and as company 
* ‘are ae ” blessing. They had been os ae we ene ast rt the acty| after company marched away, the little fellow was 
attacked by a disease soon after the robbery, and,| We need not concern ee a eee ., left alone, until an officer of the regiment saw him, 
attributing it to their treatment of the old hermit,) Again: Christ says, “J have power to luy ut}, Coe » Such is a brief 
. at ee ee ed ie pee tole tania Oe and had him sent to our Home. Such is a brie 
ad sone ponte wen.d ris they had repens cnn Fy | os A...xgrsanpielyoions i. ge : “| outline of the cases that are constantly brought to 
— at provisions, with which they continus| Lord ars aan ‘a ee ee i |the notice of your committee, and we feel confident 
furnish him up to the present time, all estocming| a o oak. id "a - oy ett Peace: exit ithat no member of it, who has ever listened to the 
im as a prophet. pet ns bis was s end’ac in Lis ace’ he did sesuna|thtilling lectures of Johu B. Gough, could fail to 
oe leaving, we offered a small sum of mo-|Just — wee as in — ls i resume |realize, that they are not over-wrought pictures, 
ney to the hermit, who had taken pains to attend! be Al coh , he 3 peensaege hat a - ae ‘but faithful delineations of sad realities. Stop 
us and exhibit some places which in his long and) bis Almighty hand, more than any creature has| 1), great evil, and our Home would almost be 
lonely walks he had discovered; but he declined. | to surrender for the highest objects of his existence. | | nantless 
“Why should 5 me money to tempt these wild) —Lale Puper. “The bright side of the picture. On last com- 
men to rob me?” Qur guide kissed his hand with Ma ager i _  |mittee day, a lady came to the Home, bringing 
much reverence, and we parted from him.—Jvom) A Christian Exhortation for our Youth.—Very | with her a nice looking-girl, whom some of the 
Osborne's Palestine, Past and £ vesent. | —_—'| great is the danger when the young and inexpe- | managers took to be her daughter, but she proved 
The foregoing story of society in a primitive | rienced are proud and opinionated. This naturally |to be one of the earliest inmates of the Institution, 
condition, shows with great plainness the connection | raises them above instruction, putting them out of she had served out her apprenticeship, received her 
between riches and the sword. The subject being| the way of being truly profitable, either to them- |ten dollars, and still finds a good home with her, 
brought into microscopic proportions; that those|selves or others. Such, unless their hearts are/|who for ten years, has been her kind guardian.” 
who heap together riches are tempted to defend| mercifully turned by a supernatural power, are a, 


them with the sword. C. |never likely to be fit for governing families, or to| Spiritual sloth, leads to spiritual poverty. 
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Extracted. 
The Trials of a Housekeeper. 

“Thou art wise if thou beat off petty troubles, nor 
suffer their sting to fret thee. Thou art wise and shall | 
find comfort if thou study thy pleasures in trifles, for| 
slender joys oft repeated fall like sunshine on the heart.” | 

The Trials of a Housekeeper !—Where is the| 
mother or mistress of a family, who does not un- 
derstand full well the meaning of these emphatic 
words? as they meet her eye, a dim shadowy re- 
collection comes before the mental vision, each of 
which awakens something of the uneasiness which 
their presence originally occasioned. The terms 
are in every ones mouth, and dull indeed must the 
ear be that does not hear them daily in the social 
intercourse of life. But what are those trials that 
thus afflict one portion of the human family par- 
ticularly! not surely the loss of health, or repu- 
tation, or friends; nor sickness nor death; for 
these are incidental to every rank and station, 
while the vexations to which we refer seem to 
be confined to one particular condition. What, 
then, are the influences which too frequently trans- 
form the cheerful, good humoured bride into the 
peevish, fretful, discontented wife or mother? That 
they are usually trifles in themselves may readily 
be conceded, but that they are therefore unworthy 
of regard and sympathy does not by any means 
follow. 

“The deepest wretchedness of life is continuance 
of petty pains ;” and none but the uninitiated can 
doubt that the mistress of a family is constantly 
exposed to trifling annoyances, which are in reality 
more difficult to bear, than serious afflictions. How 
often where we see overwhelming reverses borne 
with fortitude and equanimity, does the temper 
give way before those petty inconveniences which 
are involved in the very existence of the social re- 
lations. How often do we sce the woman who can 
stand by the dying bed of a parent, a companion, 
or a child, with the calmness of christian submis- 
sion; who can bear the unwonted privations and 
humiliations of poverty without a murmur; yet 
suffer herself and all around her to be made} 
thoroughly uncomfortable, by one of those trivial 
accidents to which she is liable in the management) 
of her domestic affairs: To such an extent is this 
true, that those great events that form eras in the 
history of woman, cannot be regarded as a proper 
criterion by which to judge of the strength of her! 
character, or the equability of her temper. Never} 
until she has been tried as a housekeeper, is the| 
worth of her character or its deficiencies fairly 
tested. 

It is because we have not learned to seek strength 
from above for the ordinary purposes of life, that 
the formidable trials obtain so much power over 
our happiness and usefulness; we feel that grace 
alone can enable us to bear great afflictions, but do 
hot expect it on those small occasions, which are 
constantly occurring, and which more than any 
other, go to make up the sum total of domestic 
happiness or misery. We have called these small 
occasions, they are so in their mature, but not in} 
their consequences. 

Whatever mars the happiness of a family, wae 
ever affects injuriously the temper and moral cha- 
racter of children, or domestics, possesses an im- 
portance, which we cannot adequately estimate ‘| 
and what more likely to do this, than frequent) 
ebullitions of anger, frequent parcxysms of fretful- 
hess and impatience in her to whom they look for 
guidance and instruction? Long after she has| 
forgotten the feeling and the circumstances that 
called it forth, the fatal influence is operating on 
those ductile minds, and preparing them for a re- 














ithe world. 


education of our children,—as if this education 
were not commenced with the first dawn of infant 
intellect, progressing ever since without one mo- 
ment’s intermission. The mother is herself the first 
book read by her child; and what it sees there, 
will certainly be copied in his heart and in his life. 
Her character and deportment, more than any or 
all other influences, are educating her children; 
and happy is it for society, when the lessons daily 
learned from her are such as may safely influence 
their conduct and conversation. But may it never 
be forgotten, that example rather than precept, is 
to form the character of those committed to our 
charge. It is worse than idle to expect that the 
formal calculations of sweetness and patience will 
make our children amiable and forbearing, when 
they see us irritated by trifles and thrown off our 
guard by the unavoidable evils of life. Woman, as 
the centre of the domestic circle, should diffuse 
sunshine and warmth through the whole atmos- 
phere of home. 

But if she, who should be the guardian genius 
of that hallowed spot, meets her husband with re- 
pinings, and it may be with reproaches, instead of 
cheerful words and kind welcome; if her face 
wear habitually a wintry frown, instead of the 
light smile which won his heart, what hope of hap- 
pivess remains for him on earth? a fearful respon- 
sibility rests upon the wife under such circumstances ; 
and should the husband of her love make ship- 
wreck of hope, of honour and happiness,—should 
he fly for solace away from home ; would not con- 
science whisper, thou art the cause of his undoing? 
How many good and noble qualities have we seen 
obseured by the indulgence of habitual fretfulness, 
while the unconscious victim of this miserable pro- 
pensity, imagined herself the most blameless and 
unfortunate of human beings! Beauty, wit, ge- 
nius, learning, what are they all when combined 
with this unlovely and uncomfortable trait of char- 
acter. Dear young Friends, we entreat you to earn 
the appellation of amiable, good-tempered women, 
not by the display of that hollow courtesy which is 
reserved for public occasions, to advance your own 
selfish ends, but by the constant practice of kind- 
ness and forbearance in the domestic circle. Cul- 








Our balking influence, or that which tends to 
bring religion into discredit.—A great portion of 
mankind seem to have no time to spare for salva- 
tion—business, business—money, money—are the 
main objects of their desire. Where then are 
found among such professing christians, the salt of 
the earth—the lights of the world? What light 
or example does the devotee to this world afford to 
the rising generation? Is there any thing in his 
spirit, in his conduct, in his language, in his coun- 
tenance, that draws and invites to Christ, and tells 
the youthful beholder, that the salvation of his 
soul, and the glory of his Creator, are the great 
purposes to which the faculties of his mind and 
the strength of his body should be devoted, above 
everything else? Is he leading him in the paths 
of righteousness, and contributing to make him, as 
he rises in life, a valuable citizen, a spiritual chris- 
tian, that he may become a leader and instructor 
of others in the same path? No such thing. His 
practice, his carnal doctrines, his slavery to the 
world, tend to drive others from religion, and to 
bring it into discredit. — The Pursuit of Riches. 





An Interesting Relic—Dr. Perkins exhibited 
at the missionary meeting at London, recently, a 
copy of the New Testament which he found in 
Persia, which was seven hundred years old. It 
was written in the ancient Syriac language, (the 
same spoken by Jesus Christ when on earth,) upon 
parchment, with a reed fora pen. Of course the 
volume was bulky, though not as large as we should 
suppose a Testament made in that way would be. 
It was not thicker than a Webster's unabridged, 
and not more than two thirds as large. Dr. Per- 
kins found three or four copies of the Testament 
in this form in that country, which were, if we ua- 
derstood him, the only written language that the 
people had. By the aid of these he made a lan- 
guage for the Nestorians, and instructed them in 
it for nearly thirty years. Dr. Perkins said also 
that this New Testament, which had been tran- 
scribed in this rude manner several times, and 
handed down from the time of Christ, was, in 
every important respect, the same as the scripture 
which we now have—a remarkable proof of the 


tivate at all times, a spirit of accommodation and j#uthenticity of our Bible-—Culedonian, St. Jahns- 
self-denial, in your intercourse with others, for de- cury, Vt. 


pend upon it, if as young woman, you do not learn 
to subdue your own will, and consult the happiness 
of those around you, you will be miserable. There 
is no magic influence, to convert the selfish daughter 
into the patient devoted mother, or the carcless 
young girl into the disinterested woman. Nothing 
but the power of the Holy Spirit can enable you 
to overcome the natural selfishness of the buman 
heart; and without this, every effort will be toa 
great degree, unavailing. 

There must be a new principle implanted within 
us, ere we can bear with patience the trials of life, 
or cheerfully yield our own will to that of another. 

Everything in the education of woman should 
be to develope a spirit of self-devotion and self- 
renunciation. This spirit can never be too much 
cultivated by our sex, because by it “ our highest 
triumphs are to be achieved,” and it bears with “it 


—iticceelanieene 

The great thing in the Work.—Oh! that we 
who are young, may so tread in the path of the 
just, that we may be prepared to fill up the vacated 
seats in the militant church, of those who are gone 
before, and who have filled up their measure of en- 
during. * * * * Watchfulness unto that which 
is good, seems to me the great thing in the work, 
I am sensible we can thus only walk worthy of our 
vocation and privileges.—John Barclay. 





Gentle Instructions of the Holy Spirit.—I 
never more clearly saw the necessity there was for 
us who profess the Truth, singly to attend to the 
gentle instructions of the Holy Spirit, who only 
doth, and ever will, lead and guide into all truth, 
and preserveth from those errors and failings 
which are so abundantly evident amongst us, 
whereby our hands are weakened in respect to a 


as it is vanquished or victorious,” the destinies of|careful exercise of the discipline of the church.— 


It is the true mission of woman to ex- 
hibit to mankind the moral beauty of that love, 
which seeketh not her own but the good of others, 


iand finds its own highest honour and happiness in 


so doing. 

In this limited, but important sphere she will be 
one of the most active and efficient agents of her 
Heavenly Father’s work of man’s renovation, and 


Petition of the same scenes in future ages. Wejgenerations yet uvborn shall arise and call her 


talk of the commencement and finishing of the| blessed. 


John Churchman. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
The session of this meeting commenced on Se- 
cond-day morning, the 2Ist. At the time of our 
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going to press, the business of the meeting had 
progressed satisfactorily, and the prospect was that 
the meeting would conclude on Fifth day evening 
or Sixth day morning. In a future number we 
shall give the proceedings of the meeting in detail. 





























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—News from England to the 6th inst. The 
steamship Great Eastern, is advertised to leave Milford 
for New York on the 6th of next month. The financial 
report of the Ministers to Parliament, gives the amount 
of revenue for the past year, as £69,674,470, and the 
actual expenditures as £70,838,000, showing a deficit of 
£1,160,000. Gladstone, in the course of his speech, ad- 
verted to the great drawbacks arising from the Ameri- 
can crisis, which had turned out worse than was antici- 
pated. The cotton crisis was a most serious feature to 
England. A blockade had of course been expected, but 
it had proved far more rigorous, and extended over a 
greater line of coast than had been anticipated, and its 
etfect had been nearly to double the price of cotton. The 
loss on the American trade was great, the exports hav- 
ing fallen from nearly 22,000,000 sterling, in 1860, to 
only 9,000,000in 1861. Trade with America, according 
to recent returns, was, however, improving. The Man- 
chester market is steady and firmer. Flour had declined 
6d. a 1s. ; wheat was steady at previous rates. 

The Paris Mouiteur announces that in order to lighten 
the burdens of the treasury and enter forthwith into the 
economy promised in the budget, the Emperor has or- 
dered a reduction of 32,000 men in the effective strength 
of the army. The disbanding of the 101st and 102d In- 
fantry regiments, and sale of 2200 horses, is also ordered. 

It is asserted that detachments of the French troops 
have received urders to traverse the frontiers to prevent 
the passage of brigands from the Pontificial States into 
lialy, and to arrest such persons even should they be 
foundunarmed. The French troops have also been in- 
structed to arrest any Pontificial gen d’armes who may 
aid the brigands. 

It is officially declared that the Spanish government 
has most resolutely determined not to infringe on the 
sovereignty and independence of Mexico. 

A letter from the Prussian Minister of Finance to the 
Minister of War, is published, urgently requesting the 
reduction of the military budget, in order to remove the 
present additional taxes. The St Petersburg Academy 
Gazette, states that the Russian Minister of the Interior, 
has officially announced that the Government intends 
preserving the censorship over all periodicals, but to do 
away with it gradually by judicial proceedings. 

Unitep States.— The Surrender of Norfolk.—The select 
Committee of the U.S. Senate, to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances attending the surrender and destruction of 
the public property at Norfolk, have made a report, se- 
verely censuring the Buchanan Administration for its 
faithlessness and neglect ofduty. The Committee say that 
the present Administration cannot be held blameless for 
suffering thirty-seven days to elapse after it came into 
power, without making any movement for the protection 
of the ships and other property at that place. ‘There 
were at Norfolk, at the outbreak of the rebellion, at least 
2,000 heavy guns, which, with military stores of all 
kinds, fell into the hands of the rebels. The whole pro- 
perty is valued at $9,760,000. 

New Mexico.—The contest at Apache Pass, was a severe 
one for the numbers engaged. The U. S. troops lost 

150, in killed, wounded and missing, and the rebels 
about 400, including 100 prisoners. The Texans had a 
considerable force iu the Territory, and it was supposed 
would not withdraw without further bloodshed. 

Tennessee.—There are 7,000 sick soldiers at Nashville 
2,000 of these are from the rebel army, taken prisoners 
at Donelson, Bowling Green and Nashville. Since the 
great battle on the Tennessee river, the rebel army has 

its head quarters at the foot of Pea Ridge, extending ten 
miles from Corinth, and the advance of the U. 5. troops 
was recently eight miles from Pittsburg, leaving only a 
space of two miles between the opposing armies. An 
expedition from Gen. Halleck's army, with gun boats and 
transports, proceeded up the Tennessee river to a point 
near Eastport, Mississippi, where they landed, and pro- 
ceeded inland to Bear Creek Bridge, where they des- 
troyed the two bridges on the Mobile and Obio railroad, 
thus cutting offthe communication of the rebel army at 
Corinth with Alabama, and the rest of the Confederacy, 
except New Orleans. The flotilla commanded by Com. 
Foote, is operating against Fort Pillow, on the Missis- 
sippi, about eighty miles above Memphis. 

The Mississippi River—The New Orleans correspon- 
dence of the Memphis Appeal, says that the rebel gov- 
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ernment is now constructing in New Orleans, thirteen 
large iron-clad gun boats. The largest is armed with 
thirty guns. They are encased with rail-road iron, and 
are considered invulnerable. It was the confident ex- 
pectation at New Orleans, that these boats will be able 
to drive the U.S. fleet from the Mississippi. 
Alabama.—At the latest dates, Gen. Mitchell was at 
Iuka, no great distance from the great rebel army at 
Corinth, Miss., having burned the bridges across the 
Tennessee at Decaturand Florence. Beauregard’s army 
had been re-inforced from Arkansas and other quarters. 


daily incidents as usually attend sieges, with occasional 
sorties from the rebels, artillery engagements, &c., 
all attended with some loss of life on both sides. On 


es 





Fifth month next. Parents and others intending to 
send their children as pupils, will please make earl 
application to Dusre Knigur, Superintendent, at the 
School, or to Cartes J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee Room, Arch 


at 4 o’clock. 


W. S. HILLES, Secretary, 
Phila., Fourth mo. 26th, 1862. 


es 


gma eee ; : ; Street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth ; B 
Virginia.—The siege at Yorktown continues, with such P ; - J noon, Filth month 13th, 1868, 


the 16th, one of thedivisions of the U. 8. army hada 
sharp encounter with the rebels, in which 164 of the 
Federal troops were killed or wounded. The attack 
was made by the rebels, who were driven back with a 
loss supposed to be greater than that of the U.S. troops. 
The rebels are straining every nerve to make a desper- 
ate resistance at Yorktown. Jefferson Davis is reported 
to be there and in command of the Confederate forces, 
who are said to number about 100,000 men, The opera- 
tions of Gen. Bank’s army in the valley of the Shenan- 
doah, continued to be successful. 1n various skirmishes 
the rebels had been defeated, and a number of them taken 
prisoners. His forces were still moving southward. 
Gen. M‘Dowell’s division is moving down towards Rich- 
mond, and by the latest accounts, was in front of Fred- 
ericksburg, if not in actual possession. 

Florida.—Apalachicola, Florida, has been taken by 
the Federal forces, the rebels offering no resistance. 
Most of the inhabitants fled on the approach of the U. 
S. troops. 

Georgia.—Fort Pulaski, eighteen miles below the 
City of Savannah, has been taken by the Federal 
forces. The garrison surrendered unconditionally, after 
a bombardment of two or threedays. The capture was 
effected with very little loss of life. The 
prisoners taken, was 374, together with the entire arma- 
ment, 47 guns, and a large supply of ammunition and 
stores. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 395. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 303. 


the rebel Congress, every able-bodied white man, from 
eighteen to forty-five years of age, living in the seceded 
States, is attached to their army, and may be seized 
upon at any moment, and forced into active service. 
There will therefore be apparently no lack of men where- 
with to prolong the rebellion, but the means for sustain- 
ing large armies in the field are evidently wasting away. 


the rebels, must be nearly exhausted. 


cle of food had risen rapidly, that of beef has doubled 







erable description, is from 33 to 40 cents per pound 









fixed arbitrarily by a board of five Provost Marshals 
who limit the rates at which provisions shall be sold 
The price fixed for flour is $18 a barrel ; beef 20 cents 


pound, &c. All traffic in the paper currency, whicl 








lic mind, and increase the present embarrassments. 








RECEIPTS. 

Received from Aaron Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 35, anc 
for Sidney Sharpless, $2 to 34, vol. 36; from Aaror 
Comfort, Mich., $2 to 34, vol. 36, per M. C.; from Abigai 
Healy, $2, to 32, vol. 35. 













FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPIIIA. 


Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHING 
Ton, M. D. 













delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 










WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session of Friends’ Boarding-school a 
West-Town, will commence on Second-day, the 12th o 








During the past year, the more northern of the Slave 
States have supplied the rebel armies with the bulk of 
their provisions, but now, Tennessee, Kentucky and Mis- 7 nison 1 2 . 
souri are held by the Federal forces, and such parts of |S@me subject by that dignified minister of the Gospel, the 
Virginia and North Carolina as are still in the power of |!ate William Fianner, who said, “I am nothing, and all I 
The Macon, Ga., 
Telegraph, says, that in that region, since the Unionists 
have taken possession of Tennessee, prices of every arti- 


corn is $1.40 a bushel, and salted pork of the most mis- 


pork 26 cents ; corn meal $1.80 per bushel ; salt, 7 cts. per 


Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 


MarRieED, on the 20th of Third month, 1862, at Friends 
Meeting, Bart, Lancaster Co., Pa., CHartes BaLLinger, 
of Cropwell,N. J., to Hannan Exizapern, daughter of 
Isaac H. and Elizabeth F. Moore, of the former place. 


SE ———__. 


Diep, on the 26th of Second month last, WintiasM 
GREEN, in the seventy-second year of his age. He was 
a native of the County of Northumberland, in Great 
Britain, and removed to the State of Ohio in North 
America, about the 29th year of his age ; and soon after- 
terwards settled within the compass of Stillwater Monthly 
Meeting, in the County of Belmont. Through submission 
to the teaching of the Grace of God, he became qualified 
tor usefulness in the service of the Church, and about the 
forty-second year of his age, he was appointed an elder ; 
in which capacity it may be said of him, he was sound in 
judgment and prudent in counsel. His last illness was 
not fully of two weeks duration ; being impressed from 
the first attack, that it was designed to terminate his 
earthly pilgrimage. 

After a time of close conflict and inward trial, he said, 
“I feel acceptance with the Father and his beloved Son,” 





number of|®dding, “I humbly trust my sins have been forgiven.” 


At another time he said to a friend that visited him, “I 
am fast verging towards the grave; All is peace, I feel 
no misgivings as to the future.” On another occasion, “I 
am unwavering in my attachment to our Christian prin- 
ciples and testimonies,” and again said, ‘“‘ Why speed not 


Affairs in the South—According to alate decree of thy chariot wheels, O Lord!” and raising his hands said 


‘ Let me go ! Praises, praises! Allelujah, Allelujah! how 
sweet is thy love and presence! no tongue can tell, nor 
pen portray.” Referring toour late Friend, Henry Hull, he 
said “ He testified on his death bed, ‘ I have not followed 
cunningly devised fables,” and added, “ many others 
have borne the same testimony, and so can [ also.” 
The foregoing is a very small part of what dropt from 
his lips, of like import, during his illness, he havingsent 
a message to the writer of this notice, that his views 
and feelings were in unison with those expressed on the 


desire may be said of me, is, that I love the brethren, 
that I have finished my course, and bave kept the faith.” 
, on the 16th of First month, 1862, Mary Batty, 
relict of Henry Baily, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, 
a member of Somerset Monthly Meeting of Friends, in 
Belmont County, Ohio. In noticing the departure of 





’ 


Such is the scarcity in New Orleans, that prices are |this dear Friend, we desire to add our testimony to the 


, unchanging power and efficacy of that Divine Grace, 
_|which she had chosen for a guide, through many years 
-|of probation, and shone with increasing lustre, as the 
r|Shadows of death darkened over her closing pilgrimage. 
, |During her last illness, extreme suffering was often her 





forms the circulating medium, is strictly forbidden under | lot, yet, through all, her mind appeared solemnly centred 
severe penalties, as tending to create distrust in the pub- 


on the Rock of ages, and some of those who were near 
her through that trying season, can bear witness to the 
sweet presence of the Comforter around her dying bed. 
From early life she had endeavoured to stand on the 
i blessed Master's side, and through the overturnings 
: which have since befallen our beloved Society, His sus- 
‘| taining power enabled her to stand faithful in her alle- 
jgiance. Fora considerable time previous to her death, 
{her mind seemed to be gradually withdrawing from sub- 
/lunary considerations ; innocency and christian love were 
much the clothing of her spirit, and increasingly so, as 
she drew near the “ rest prepared ;” thus giving an en- 
couraging illustration of the language of Holy writ, 
“The path of the just shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” 

—-—, on the 26th of First month, 1862, Repecca 
Jones, in the seventy-third year of her age, a member of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, New Jersey. 
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